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EDITORIALS 


cally Speaking” on the next page, tomato canners 

will find discussed a subject of utmost importance 
to them. Whole canned tomatoes, for some reason or 
other, seem to be ina rut. At least when we compare 
the quality percentage increase and the resultant ex- 
panded consumer acceptance of corn and peas and 
beans, and even some of the less popular vegetables 
with tomatoes, it’s rather difficult to escape that con- 
clusion. It’s undoubtedly true that the consumption 
of whole canned tomatoes is being held down by the 
rising popularity of tomato sauce and puree, tomato 
juice, soups and ready prepared dishes such as 
spaghetti and meat balls, ete.—dishes which the house- 
wife used to make with the help of canned tomatoes. 
And it’s true, too, that the increased use of the so called 
fresh tomato from the South has a bearing on the con- 
sumption trend of the canned product. But it is 
generally agreed that if the percentage of quality 
canned tomatoes were increased on a par with the 
vegetables mentioned above, and most of the fruits, a 
parallel increase in consumer acceptance would result. 
In other words, since much of the value of canned 
tomatoes as a base for other dishes has been lost, and 
since people apparently won’t eat more than 20 million 
cases of tomatoes in the stewed form, it’s logical to 
try to get some of that market now going to the taste- 
less, dried up “fresh” winter tomato. That means 
whole tomatoes. 


NEEDED —In the column “Technologi- 


As the authors say, it’s extremely difficult to meet 
the Food and Drug fill requirements when packing 
“whole” tomatoes, unless the juice from other tomatoes 
isadded. The term “with added tomato juice” we sub- 
mit, will indicate inferiority to 99 per cent of the 
consiiming public, whereas when honestly and sincerely 
done it would actually result in a superior product. 
And so the buyer’s reluctance to buy tomatoes with 
this statement on the label is readily understandable. 
Facing the three prong threat of a slack filled can, 
buyers’ resisitance, or Food & Drug action for failure 
to ai the statement, it is also easily realized why too 
Mar. canners don’t set their sites on whole tomatoes. 
But ihe addition of tomato juice could be overdone, 
and, even as the law is now written, the consumer is 
Scarccly protected from this as long as it is stated on 
the | bel. To encourage more packing of quality toma- 
toes ‘hen, a change is indicated, not only in the stand- 
ard « identity but also in the standard of fill. Food 
and Drug can stay in the same building and get a 
workible formula for fill from the P.M.A. grading 
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service. As every tomato canner knows, the drained 
weight of canned tomatoes is a factor of quality in the 
P.M.A. grades, as is wholeness, and in considering the 
factor of drained weight, “whole tomatoes” are granted 
a tolerance. That formula makes sense to us and en- 
courages and facilitates the packing of quality. Check 
your ALMANAC pages 158 and 40, read the column on 
the following page, and get behind this move to make 
possible a larger percentage of quality canned tomatoes 
and so increased sales. 


CONTROL BAROMETER—Most business men are 
watching the Department of Labor’s Consumer Price 


Index these days with as keen an interest as though 


it was their own personal sales chart. This barometer, 
it is generally agreed, more accurately forecasts the 
probability of price control than any pre-election state- 
ments of government officials. It is also, we believe, 
a more dependable index than the wishful thinking 
statements of industry leaders, particularly our own. 


The index for September 15, just out (Oct. 24) 
reached 173.8, a level only 0.4 per cent below the all 
time high of 174.5 for August and September 1948. 
It was 2.5 per cent higher than a year earlier, 2.1 per 
cent higher than June 15, 1950, and 30 per cent above 
the June 1946 level of 133.3. 


The price index increased 0.5 per cent between Au- 
gust 15 and September 15, 1950. Chiefly responsible 
for this rise were increases of 3.2 per cent in prices of 
house furnishings and 2.5 per cent in apparel prices. 
Fuel, electricity and refrigeration prices advanced 0.6 
per cent during the month. Residential rents and 
prices of miscellaneous goods and services averaged 
fractionally higher. Food prices declined 0.2 per cent 
between mid-August and mid-September, largely be- 
cause of decreases in prices of fresh fruits and vege- 
tables. (From 212.2 in June to 194.7 August 15 and 
184.6 September 15) Canned foods meanwhile rose 
from 143.2 in June to 146.0 August 15 and 148.0 Sep- 
tember 15. It was estimated that food prices increased 
about 114 per cent during the last 2 weeks of Septem- 
ber. 


And so the planned “creeping inflation” continues. 
And there is every indication that it will continue as 
long as the present gang of spendthrifts remains in 
control in Washington. There is only one alternative 
to price and wage control and that choice is in the 
voters’ hands these next few weeks. It should be an 
easy choice to make. 
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TECHNOLOGICALLY SPEAKING 


By MAURICE SIEGEL and LeROY V. STRASBURGER 


This column will appear at least once a month. Canners 
with problems pertaining to the chemistry and bacteriology 
of food, including sanitation and waste disposal, are freely 
invited to submit their questions to the authors—Address: 
“Technologically Speaking” c/o this publication. 


CANNED TOMATOES WITH ADDED TOMATOE JUICE 


The interpretation of section a (3) of the “Standards of 
Identity” for canned tomatoes has been a subject of considerable 
discussion over the past few years among canners and buyers. 
This section makes it compulsory to declare on the label, the 
added optional ingredient, namely tomato juice or strained 
tomatoes. The fact that several packers have been cited by the 
Food and Drug Administration for their failure to declare the 
packing medium on the labels in interstate shipments of canned 
tomatoes, demonstrates the determination of the regulatory of- 
ficials to enforce the labeling regulation. 


It was a common practice in the industry prior to the adop- 
tion of the Food, Drug and Cosmetic Act of 1938, to can toma- 
toes with added tomato juice. The liquid obtained from the 
peeled and cored tomatoes was at times insufficient in volume to 
properly fill the containers. This necessitated the preparation 
of more juice by mechanical means to meet the daily require- 
ment. The packing of whole tomatoes without the addition of 
tomato juice often led to slack filled cans after processing. Such 
canned tomatoes would be graded sub-standard in that they 
violated the fill of container regulation. 


Since industry participated in the formulation of the Stand- 
ards of Identity and was given full opportunity to voice its 
opinion at the Public Hearing called for such purpose, it seems 
that there is no other recourse but to comply with regulations 
as written.. With the passage of time however, there appear 
to be certain factors that may have some bearing on section 
a(3) of the Standards of Identity. From a laboratory stand- 
point there is little difference, if any, between the liquid drained 
from tomatoes after peeling and coring (section a(1)) and the 
liquid strained from mature tomatoes section (a(3)). Re- 
fractometric determinations are practically identical. The food 
value too is the same. The only difference of course, is the 
manner in which the end product has been obtained. Certainly 
no deception is practiced as the consumer is purchasing canned 
tomatoes containing the full complement of tomato material. 
This would not hold true if the packing medium was prepared 
from skin, cores and small pieces of tomatoes, (section a(2)), 
since such liquid medium may not be a product of high quality 
and the consumer should be so informed by label declaration. 


The buying fraternity appears to resist the purchase of 
canned tomatoes that bear a label declaration as provided in 
section a(3). This is the crux of the entire controversy. Where 
canned tomato stocks represent this type of pack, it can be 
well understood why violations of the regulation may occur, 
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Distributors’ labels enhance the complexity of the situation as 
they seldom declare the added ingredient. Buyers and distri- 
butors control the purchase of canned tomatoes for sale to retail 
outlets and therefore it is difficult to obtain an expression from 
‘the consuming public, whether such labelling would effect their 
purchases of canned tomatoes. 


NO LABORATORY PROCEDURE 


Since there is no laboratory procedure for differentiating 
canned tomatoes packed under section a(1) and under which 
no statement of the optional ingredient is necessary and canned 
tomatoes packed under section a(3) under which the optional 
ingredient must be declared, this regulation is difficult to enforce 
unless a plant survey has been made by a Food and Drug offi- 
cial. The inspection reveals the method of packing as well as 
the type and significance of the code on the containers. The 
inspector usually secures either some labelled cans or some of 
the labels being currently used. At the same time he will re- 
quest a list of interstate shipments that have been made from 
the tomato pack. 


If tomatoes are being packed as described under section a(3) 
then the pack must be properly labelled. Under these circum- 
stances, it is fool-hardy to ship such canned tomatoes in inter- 
state commerce without a declaration on the label showing the 
added optional ingredient. Otherwise such shipments would be 
subject to seizure. 


A situation of this nature is of considerable concern to this 
industry and prompt steps should be taken to remedy it. 


If a substantial portion of the industry feels that the matter 
is of sufficient importance to warrant a change it may petition 
the Administrator for a rehearing on the “Standards of Identity 
for Canned Tomatoes.” If this is granted interested parties 
will have the opportunity to request an amendment removing the 
necessity for the label declaration of the optional packing 
medium as provided under section a(3). 


CONSUMERS’ PRICE INDEX 


Compiled by U. S. Dept. of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics 
(1935-39 = 100) 

9/15/50 8/15/50 6/15/50 9/15/49 6/15/46 

173.8 173.0 170.2 169.6 13338 
208.5 
176.5 
257.8 
258.5 
277.6 
229.2 
264.9 
199.2 
311.4 
185.2 
193.0 
184.6 
128.9 
148.0 
231.8 


336.7 
159.0 
187.5 


190.5 
124.8 
141.8 


Group 
ALL ITEMS 


All Foods 
Cereals & bakery products 
Meats, poultry & fish 

Meats 
Beef & Veal 
Pork 
Lamb 

Chickens 

Fish 

Dairy products 
Eggs 
Fruits & Vegetables 

Fresh 

Canned 

Dried 

Beverages 
Fats & oils 
Sugar & sweets 


145.6 
122.1 
134.0 
120.4 
121.2 
114.3 
139.0 
162.8 
219.7 
147.8 
147.1 
183.5 
196.7 
127.5 
172.5 
125.4 
126.4 
136.2 


157.2 


204.6 
169.6 
246.7 
248.4 
270.5 
210.4 
268.6 
184.6 
295.3 
177.1 
149.1 
217.2 
233.4 
143.2 
225.1 
295.6 
139.6 
174.3 
185.0 
123.9 


138.9 


97.0 
189.4 
146.6 


185.2 
155.3 


204.2 
169.7 
243.6 
242.0 
249.9 
227.6 
254.7 
192.5 
311.9 
185.3 
232.6 
199.8 
209.0 
148.0 
230.1 


211.0 
148.3 
176.8 
187.2 
121.2 108.5 
137.0 110.5 


97.1 92.1 
185.9 183.0 
141.5 115.1 


185.6 156.1 
155.2 127.9 


209.0 
175.5 
257.5 
258.5 

279.4 

225.7 
267.5 
202.2 
302.5 
182.7 
183.1 

194.7 

202.9 
146.0 
228.5 
328.8 
158.9 
187.7 


185.9 
124.6 


140.9 


97.0 
194.4 
147.4 


189.3 
158.1 


Apparel 
Rent 


Fuel, Elec. & Refrigeration 


Gas & electricity 97.0 
Other fuels .... 196.5 
Ice 148.0 


195.4 
158.8 


Housefurnishings 


Miscellaneous 
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GLASS 
PACKAGE 
DESIGN 


FRENCH FOOD COLORS IN 
NEW BOTTLES 


Four assorted French Food Colors are 
now being distributed nationally in new 
violin-shaped bottles packed in a rede- 
signed combination kit, according to the 
R. T. French Company, Rochester, New 
York, packers of the product. Old style 
bottles and kit are shown on the left. 
New bottles have sprinkler finish which 
allows the addition of color drop by drop 
to obtain the desired shade without 
waste. Red, yellow, green and blue colors 
add eye appeal to cakes, candies, icings, 
desserts, milk drinks, sugar, fruit, ice 
cubes and Easter eggs. The products can 
be used to color toothpicks, water for 
glass lamps and flowers. New kit elimi- 
nates old window slit and indicates four 
colors on sides. A color blending chart 
also appears on the back of kit. An- 
other new feature is the use of colored 
plastic closures instead of metal closures 
to identify the food colors. Trade name 
“French’s” is blown into each bottle. 
Bottle is miniature design of packer’s 
extract line and follows family identity. 
Owens-Illinois supplies the bottles; clos- 
ures by Wheeling Stamping Co.; carton 
by Corson Manufacturing Co., Lockport, 
New York. 
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NEW DRESS FOR YOLANDA OIL 


NEW BOTTLES FOR FOOD COLORS. OLD STYLE BOTTLES AT LEFT. 


YOLANDA OIL DONS NEW GARB 


Yolanda vegetable oil is now being pack- 
aged in pint glass decanters, according 
to the C. F. Simonin’s Sons Inc., Phila- 
delphia, packers of the product. The new 
container offers a more distinctive pack- 
age than the standard round bottle for- 
merly used, is easy to handle and pour 
from, and can be re-used as a refriger- 
ator jug, the company points out. This 
pure vegetable oil, made from corn and 
cottonseed, is said to give zest and tang 
to salad dressings, as well as providing 
added nutrition and crisp digestibility to 
all kinds of fried foods. Product is eco- 
nomical too, since oil used for frying 
can be strained and re-used. For cake 
making Yolanda is recommended wher- 
ever recipe calls for melted shortening. 
Its liquid form requires no melting and 
permits accurate measurement. The 
product is distributed in Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, New York, and the New England 
States. Owens-Illinois supplies the decan- 
ter and metal closure. 


GLASS CONTAINERS 


Monthly shipments of glass containers 
reached a record high of 11,302,000 gross 
in August 1950, according to the Bureau 
of the Census, Department of Commerce. 
This represents increases of 21 percent 
and 24 percent, respectively, over ship- 
ments in July 1950 and August 1949. 
Production of glass containers in August 
1950 totaled 9,133,000 gross, up 3 percent 
over the preceding month. 

For individual types of containers, the 
most significant changes in shipments 
from July to August were a decrease of 
43 percent in returnable beverage bottles 
and increases of 48 percent for liquor 
bottles; 39 percent for narrow-neck food 
containers; -33 percent for narrow-neck 
medicinal containers; and 30 percent for 
wide-mouth food containers, including 
jelly glasses. 

The above figures are based on reports 
submitted by 32 companies manufactur- 
ing glass containers and represent com- 
plete coverage of the glass container 
industry. 


CANNED BABY FOOD STOCKS AND SHIPMENTS 


Compiled by National Canners Association, Division of Statistics 


Canner Stocks, January 1 


Pack, Jan. thru Sept. 


Canner Stocks Oct. 1 


Canner Shipments, Sept. 


Canner Shipments, Jan. thru Sept. 


1949 1950 
(Thousands of Dozens) 
53,782 55,341 
87,952 89,817 
141,734 145,158 
47,815 46,376 
11,192 11,749 
93,919 98,782 


Sept. 1,1950  Sept.,1950 Oct. 1, 1950 Sept., 1950 


Stocks Pack Stocks Shipments 
Dozens Dozens Dozens Dozens 
STRAINED BABY FOODS 
Vegetables 11,587,255 952,846 10,250,533 2,239,568 
Fruits 15,799,077 6,595,070 18,599,372 3,794,775 
Meat Products 6,492,278 1,645,502 5,836,556 2,301,224 
Custards & Puddings ...... 2,065,329 621,547 1,871,328 815,548 
Total 35,893,939 9,814,965 36,557,789 9,151,115 
CHOPPED OR JUNIOR FOODS 
Vegetables 2,242,276 601,605 2,356,494 487,387 
Fruits 3,824,144 1,673,010 4,584,515 912,639 
Meat Products 2,991,793 564,261 2,485,454 1,070,600 
Custards & Puddings 435,781 83,313 391,702 127,392 
Total 9,493,994 2,922,189 9,818,165 2,598,018 
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Two New Mosaic-Resistant Cucumbers 


by H. M. MUNGER 


New York State Agricultural 
Experiment Station, Ithaca 


The introduction of two mosaic-re- 
sistant cucumbers, Yorkstate Pickling 
for pickles and Niagara for slicing, 
promises to solve, at least in part, one 
of the most troublesome problems in 
growing cucumbers in New York State. 


Mosaic is caused by a virus which 
overwinters in such weeds as pokeweed, 
milkweed, catnip, horse nettle, and wild 
or bur cucumber. Insects carry it from 
these weeds to cucumbers, and after a 
few cucumber plants become infected, 
the disease is spread from plant to plant 
by people handling the vines, as in pick- 
ing the crop, as well as by insects. The 
leaves and fruits of infected plants some- 
times show a mottling of light and dark 
green areas in addition to stunting of 
the plants. At other times, the older 
leaves become yellow and die, and the 
vines stop growing so completely that 
little or no mottling can be seen. 
Marketable fruit is seldom produced on 
standard cucumber varieties after mos- 
aic symptoms appear on the plants. The 
weeds in many parts of the State of New 
York have become so generally infected 
with mosaic that cucumber growing has 
become very risky. 


RESISTANT VARIETIES NEEDED 


The best solution to the cucumber 
mosaic problem has seemed to lie in the 
development of resistant varieties, since 
it is difficult to eradicate all of the weeds 
that carry mosaic or to keep the cucum- 
bers sprayed or dusted sufficiently to pro- 
tect them from the insects that transmit 
the virus. A number of varieties from 
China and Japan are resistant to mosaic, 
but none of them have fruit of satisfac- 
tory type. Crossing the resistant varie- 
ties with commercial varieties was begun 
at Cornell about 1938, in an attempt to 
combine mosaic resistance with good 
horticultural characteristics. Through- 
out the work, the plants were tested for 
resistance by rubbing or spraying them 
with juice from cucumbers infected with 
mosaic. This insured against selecting 
plants which merely happend to escape 
the disease. 


Yorkstate Pickling is the result of a 
series of crosses which began with 
Chinese Long and Early Russian. The 
Chinese Long had very high resistance 
but its fruit was too long, whereas Early 
Russian had fruit that was too short. 
In the second generation from this cross, 
plants with all degrees of mosaic resist- 
ance and many different types of fruit 
were found. Since none of them had 
the exact type wanted for pickling, the 
most resistant plants were crossed with 


From Farm Research, Vol. XVI, No. 4. 


National Pickling, the most widely used 
pickling variety. Again, in the second 
generation of this new cross, the most 
resistant plants were crossed with Na- 
tional Pickling. This process was re- 
peated until three crosses had been made 
to National Pickling, and the fruits had 
come to look like that variety. As a 
result of this method of breeding, York- 
state Pickling is essentially National 
Pickling with mosaic resistance added. 
In numerous trials the two have been 
almost identical in yield and in fruit and 
vine characteristics, with Yorkstate 
Pickling about two days later in matur- 
ity. 


RESISTANT—NOT IMMUNE 


Yorkstate Pickling is not immune to 
mosaic. When the plants first become 
infected, they sometimes show decided 
mottling. However, they continue to 
grow and the new growth becomes pro- 
gressively less mottled. Fruit produc- 
tion continues and the pickles seldom 
if ever show any mosaic symptoms. This 
variety was released to seedsmen in 1949 
and seed was sold for the first time in 
1950. 


Niagara is a selection from the cross 
of Kansas 19B—6—4—1—1—9—2—_14— 
6 (a resistant strain developed by Dr. 
O.H.Elmer) and Cubit. It was in trail 
under the number 47—98 before its re- 
lease to the seed trade in 1950. Niag- 
ara has high resistance to mosaic; the 
vines are so slightly affected that mosaic 
symptoms are often scarcely noticeable. 
Strangely enough, an occasional fruit 
may show some mottling, but this has 
not been pronounced nor has it occurred 
on many fruits. In fruit type Niagara 
resembles Cubit, having very dark green 
color and uniform diameter from end to 
end. Under some growing conditions. 
Niagara produces excessively curved 
fruit; under others the fruit is perfectly 
straight. This tendency to curve is the 
worst fault of the variety, and growers 
are advised not to plant it heavily until 
they learn how it performs under their 
particular conditions. 


In tests where mosaic has been ab- 
sent, Niagara has not yielded quite so 
much as Marketer, the slicing variety 
most popular at present, but where mo- 
siac has come into the test by natural 
spread, Niagara has continued to pro- 
duce good fruit long after all other 
varieties have stopped. Therefore, even 
though Niagara is not the perfect an- 
swer to the need for a mosaic-resistant 
slicer, it appears that it may be useful 
until something better can be developed. 
It should be especially useful to home 
gardeners and to commercial growers in 
areas where mosaic has made the pro- 
duction of older varieties unprofitable. 
Seed will be sold for the first time by 
seedsmen in 1951. 
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COMMERCIAL CLOSURES 


August shipments of crowns, on an 
average working-day basis, were 11 per- 
cent below July but were 15 percent 
above August 1949, according to the 
Bureau of the Census. August ship- 
ments, unadjusted for number of work- 
ing days, totaled 37.4 million gross as 
compared to 36.6 million gross in July 
and 32.4 million gross in August 1949, 

Shipments of commercial metal and 
plastic caps in August, also on an aver- 
age working-day basis, were 11 percent 
above July and 67 percent above August 
1949. August shipments totaled 1,538 
million units as compared to 1,205 mil- 
lion units in July and 921 million units in 
August 1949. 


GENERAL FOODS PROMOTIONS 


Clarence Eldridge, general manager of 
the Post Cereals Division of the General 
Foods Corporation, has been promoted to 
the new position of manager of opera- 
tions with operating responsibilities for 
five divisions. 

Wesby R. Parker, who until now has 
headed up the General Foods Sales Divi- 
sion, will succeed Eldridge as general 
manager of Post Cereals Division in 
Battle Creek, Michigan. 


Paul E. McGowan, formerly assistant 
to Parker and more recently on a special 
assignment within the sales division, has 
been promoted to general manager of the 
General Foods Sales Division. 

All changes are effective October 1. 

Mr. Eldridge joined General Foods in 
1939 as merchandising manager of the 
Post Cereals line. He has been general 
manager of the division since 1946. Be- 
fore coming to the company he was vice 
president and chairman of the plans 
board of Young & Rubicam advertising 
agency. 

Mr. Parker came with the company as 
grocery products sales manager of Igle- 
heart Brothers Division in 1944. He has 
headed the General Foods sales division 
since December 1948. 


Mr. McGowan joined the company as a 
salesman in 1930. He has been succes- 
sively district sales representative, dis- 
trict sales manager and southwestern 
area sales manager before becoming 
assistant to the general manager. 


NFBA ADDS NEW MEMBERS 


National Food Brokers’ Association 
announces the admission of the following 
new members: Charles Edlin Co., 99 
Hudson Street, New York, recommended 
by the Charles Nicholson Co; W. ©. 
Betsch Associates, 90 West Broadway, 
New York, recommended by Prince, 
Keeler & Co; John F. Ward, 1323 Brin- 
ton Road, Pittsburg, recommended by 
Wright & Cannon; and Dick Lauterbach 
Co., 1807 E. Olympic Blvd., Los Anveles, 
recommended by the Hudelson Sales Cor- 
poration. 
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NEWS AND PERSONALS 


PENNSYLVANIA PLANS FOR 
CONVENTION 


President D. E. Winebrenner, 3rd, and 
Secretary Bill Free, along with an ener- 
getic Convention Committee, met on 
Monday, October 16, to decide on final 
details for the 36th Annual Meeting of 
the Pennsylvania Canners Association, 
which will be held at the Penn-Harris 
Hotel in Harrisburg, November 20 and 
21. Plans call for the theme of this 
meeting to be based on the semi-war 
economy that we are presently living in, 
and the potential outlook for 1951 inso- 
far as Selective Service and manpower, 
food procurement, and selling methods 
adaptable to current marketing condi- 
tions are concerned. A keynote speaker 
has been engaged for each phase of the 
program to bring to the group first hand 
authentic information on current condi- 
tions, which will enable the canners to 
plan more intelligently their next sea- 
son’s food pack, both for home consump- 
tion and for the armed services. 

On the evening of November 20 the 
annual banquet and entertainment will 
be held, with the Get-Together Commit- 
tee, headed by Guy Bollinger of Contin- 
ental Can Company, as hosts. 

Those who plan to attend the meeting 
are requested to make their reservations 
direct with the Penn-Harris Hotel and to 
indicate that the reservation is for atten- 
dance at the P.C.A. meeting. 


NEW YORK AWARDS 
SCHOLARSHIPS 


The Association of New York State 
Canners has awarded the Fern Shannon 
Scholarship of $100 to James Russo of 
Geneva, and Charles Renschler of Eden, 
food processing students at New York 
State Agricultural & Technical Institute, 
Morrisville. The scholarship is named 
after Mr. Shannon, a New York State 
canner, who has long been interested in 
the educational activities of the Associa- 
tion. Next Year a $200 scholarship will 
be awarded to a food processing student 
at Cornell University. 


FLORIDA’S SECRETARY 
BEREAVED 


Polio, this week, laid a heavy hand on 
a popular, widely known canning asso- 
ciation official, Cliff Rathbun of Florida. 
Sun ay, October 22, normally would have 
beer. a most happy day for Cliff for the 
big vork of the year, the annual meet- 
ing, had just been completed. But as it 
turn d out, that day will live long in his 
men. ory as the saddest day of his life, 
for on that day, polio claimed the life of 
his |)-year-old son, a student at Duke 
Uni. -rsity. The entire industry joins us, 
Cliff, in extenting heartfelt sympathy. 
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HOLA HOLA—TRI-STATE, 
PENNSYLVANIA, VIRGINIA 
READERS’ ATTENTION 


Remember the old time specials 
complete with box car, bar and 
most importantly, good fellowship 
that used to run from Baltimore to 
Chicago for the annual Convention. 
Word reaches us that there’s a 
movement afoot to promote one 
even better and bigger this year. 
There are no details as yet except 
that the talk is the train would 
probably leave Baltimore on Fri- 
day arriving Saturday morning. 
This publication has been requested 
to sound out canners, brokers, ma- 
chinery and supplymen and other 
interested parties as to their inter- 
est in such a train. Unburden your- 
self, drop us a post card or a letter 
and we will pass the good word 
along. Surely any one who has 
experienced these most enjoyable 
rides to Chicago will want to re- 
peat. Those who haven't, have a 
new experience coming to them. 
Drop us a line today. The Canning 
Trade, 20 S. Gay St., Baltimore 2, 
Maryland. 


CONVENTION ROOM 
REQUIREMENTS 


National Canners Association has 
issued a call to members for the return 
of request forms for room reservations 
for the National Convention at the 
earliest possible time so as to permit 
an early calculation of overall room re- 
quirements. 


FISH CANNERS ELECT 


James B. Lane, Vice-President of the 
Westgate-Sun Harbor Company, San 
Diego, California, has been elected Presi- 
dent of the California Fish Canners 
Association succeeding John V. Morris 
of the French Sardine Company. Other 
officers elected are Montgomery Phister, 
Van Camp Seafood Company, Vice-Pres- 
ident; and C. Frank Reynolds, Secretary- 
Treasurer. Roy H. Beaton was re- 
elected Vice-President and General 
Manager. 


GOOD CANNING COMPANY 
INCORPORATES 


Good Canning Company, Fort Smith, 
Arkansas, has been incorporated by J. 
C. Alexander, McLoud Sicard and John 
J. Reints, with a capitalization of $187,- 
500. 
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ILLINOIS PROGRAM 


Secretary W. D. Jones has announced 
that program arrangements for the Fall 
Meeting of the Illinois Canners Associa- 
tion to be held at the Bismarck Hotel, 
Chicago, November 27, have been com- 
pleted. Prominent speakers will discuss 
the effects of the country’s mobilization 
plans on the food industry, While others 
will talk on such subjects as late blight 
in tomatoes and a resume of recent devel- 
opments in measures of control of insect 
infestations in corn. 


TEXAS CANNERS 
ELECT SNELL 


Van C. Snell, Halingen Canning Com- 
pany, Harlingen, was elected President 
of the Texas Canners Association at the 
Annual Convention recently held at 
Monterrey, Mexico. Other officers elected 
were W. J. Carter, Alamo Products Com- 
pany, Alamo, Vice-President; Clyde L. 
Young, L. Maxcy Texas Corporation, 
Weslaco, Treasurer reelected; and J. 
Overby Smith, Weslaco, Executive Secre- 
tary reelected. 


DR. JONES ON NCA STAFF 


Dr. G. Ivor Jones has joined the staff 
of National Canners Association’s North- 
west Branch in Seattle, as a chemist. Dr. 
Jones spent several years in the labora- 
tories of the Food & Drug Administra- 
tion in Washington, 5 years in the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture Research 
Laboratory at Albany, California, and 
for the past 5 years has been employed 
as a biochemist in the Fisheries Technol- 
ogical Laboratory of the U.S. Fish & 
Wildlife Service. 


KNOUSE APPOINTS ZEGER 


Paul E. Zeger, for five years in charge 
of the budgetary control program of 
Standard Brands, Inc., prior to which 
he was Budget Director of the Mutual 
Broadcasting System, has been appointed 
Controller of Knouse Foods, Peach Glen, 
Pennsylvania, canners. 


CRANE PROMOTES GREENE 


J. W. Greene, Sales Manager of the 
New York branch office of The Crane 
Company, has been appointed to the new- 
ly established position of Assistant Man- 
ager of the Valve and Fitting Depart- 
ment at Chicago. 

Mr. Greene is well qualified for this 
work as a result of 12 years’ experience 
in the oil fields of the Southwest, 10 
years in the New York and Eastern in- 
dustrial markets, and 5 years in the 
Midwest. 
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THIRD FIELD BUYER 


The third field buyer to be named by 
the Chicago Quartermaster Purchasing 
Office is Kenneth Benson of Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin, who will make contact with 
canners in that area. Mr. Benson is well 
known to many canners in the State, 
having been associated with Faas Foods 
of Central Lake, Michigan, prior to ac- 
cepting the appointment. 


CANNED MILK STOCKS 


Stocks of evaporated milk held by 506 
wholesale grocers on Sept. 30 totaled 
36,181,000 lbs. Reports from 474 firms 
reporting both for Sept. 30 and June 30, 
indicate a gain of 25% in stocks during 
3 months’ period. Compared with a year 
earlier, 443 firms reporting for both 
dates this year and last registered a 
gain of 17%. Stocks of canned con- 
densed milk held by 506 firms on Sept. 
30 totaled 703,000 lbs. Stocks held by 
474 firms reporting both at end of Sep- 
tember and at end of June were up 77% 
during three months period. Holdings by 
443 firms reporting both for Sept. 30 this 
year and last registered a gain of 49%. 


DR. WECKEL HEADS 
SANITARIANS 


Dr. K. G. Weckel, Professor of Dairy 
and Food Industry University of Wis- 
consin, Madison, was elected President 
of the International Association of Milk 
and Food Sanitarians at its 37th Annual 
Meeting at Atlantic City, October 13-17, 
held in conjunction with the Dairy In- 
dustries Exposition. Other officers elected 
were: H. L. Thomasson, Indiana State 
Board of Health, Indianapolis, President 
Elect; H. J. Barnum, Bureau of Health 
and Hospitals, Denver, Colorado, First 
Vice-President; John Faulkner, U.S. 
Public Health Service, Washington, D. C., 
Second Vice-President. The retiring 
President is Dr. Milton Fisher, Depart- 
ment of Public Health, St. Louis, Miss- 
ouri. The next meeting (1951) of the 
Association will be held September 26- 
29 at Glenwood Springs, Colorado. The 
Secretary of the Association is George 
West, Department of Health, Rochester, 


1950 ASPARAGUS PACK 


The 1950 pack of canned asparagus 
totaled 4,650,692 actual cases as com- 
pared with the 1949 pack of 4,489,890 
actual cases, the National Canners As- 
sociation’s Division of Statistics reports. 
1949 1950 

Actual Cases 
495,662 570,756 
471,858 447,504 
404,018 469,872 
Wash.-Ore. 300,965 296,921 
California 1,195,129 1,069,534 
Total All Green. 8,059,885 3,153,947 

White 
California 
U.S. Total 


All Green 
New Jersey 
Illinois 
Michigan 


1,430,005 1,496,745 
4,489,890 4,650,692 
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AMERICAN CAN OPENS 
NEW MILK CONTAINER PLANT 


Ceremonies officially opening the Am- 
erican Can Company’s new fiber milk 
container plant at Halethorpe, on the 


southwestern outskirts of Baltimore, | 


were held at the plant October 26, with 
Mayor Thomas A. D’Alesandro of Balti- 
more presiding at the “button pushing” 
event. 

The new plant, the can company’s 
seventh milk container factory in the 
U.S., is the first of its kind in Maryland 
and will serve dairies in Baltimore, Phil- 
adelphia, Washington and a number of 
other cities in states as far south as 
Florida and as far west as Tennessee. 
Initially, it will supply the containers 
for packaging about 35 per cent of Balti- 
more’s fluid milk requirements and about 
47 per cent of the fluid milk consumed in 
the nation’s capital. 

Located on a 43-acre tract by the main 
line of the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, 
the new plant will have a capacity of 
250,000,000 containers a year and will 
employ up to 250 people when at peak 
operation. Construction of the plant was 
started about a year ago. 

The factory, which has been in test 
operation for some _ weeks, contains 
150,000 square feet of floor space and in- 
cludes a separate power plant of modern 
steel and aluminum construction. Aside 
from the production area, the main one- 
story brick and steel building houses 
warehouse space for 17 carloads of paper 
board and about 5,000,000 finished milk 
containers. An enclosed railroad siding 
accommodates 12 freight cars and the 
truck loading platform handles six large 
trucks simultaneously. 

Production machinery will include 
three two-color presses for printing the 
paperboard from which the containers 
are formed with the colorful labels of 
customer dairies, presses for making the 
container ends and closures and five milk 
container lines, each with a capacity of 
up to 225 containers a minute. 

The plant also has been provided with 
the most modern conveniences for the 
health and comfort of employees, includ- 
ing a spacious cafeteria with a seating 
capacity for 120 people, a fully-equipped 
first aid room, locker room and a large 
parking area. 

The company celebrated the opening 
of the new plant with tours of inspec- 
tion for representatives of customer in- 
dustries in Maryland and _ neighboring 
states, an “open house” for residents 
of the Baltimore area and representa- 
tives of leading business and _ civic 
groups, and a “family night” event for 
the firm’s 1,500 Baltimore employees 
and their friends and families in the 
Baltimore area. 


American Can Company has operated 
two large metal container manufacturing 
plants in Baltimore since 1901, the year 
of the company’s organization. 

D. B. DeLand, who started with the 
can company in 1933 in the tinplate de- 
partment of Canco’s Hudson Plant in 
Jersey City, N. J., is the resident mana- 
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ger of the new Halethorpe factory. Just 
prior to his present assignment, Mr. De 
Land was assistant manager in charge 
of milk container production at the Jer- 
sey City, N. J., plant. 


NEW CANNING COMPANY 


James A. Countryman, Allan C, 
Hoganson and Jacquelyn C. Hoganson 
have purchased the plant formerly op- 
erated as the W. A. Lee Canneries at 
Pecatonica, Illinois, and have incor- 
porated the business, which will be 
operated as the Pec Canning Corpora- 
tion. Mr. Countryman is President of 
the new firm and Mr. Hoganson is Secre- 
tary. 


STOKELY SALES HIT 
ALL TIME HIGH 


Speaking at a luncheon of the New 
York Society of Security Analysts, Her- 
bert F. Krimendahl, President, Stokely- 
Van Camp, predicts that sales for the 
fiscal year which will end May 31, 1951, 
are expected to exceed $100,000,000. He 
reported that sales for the first quarter 
of the current year are up some 23 per 
cent over a like period of 1949. 


CONTINENTAL CAN HOLDS 
OPEN HOUSE 


At the invitation of Continental Can 
Company, a number of Wisconsin can- 
ners attended Open House at the com- 
pany’s new plant in Milwaukee on Oct- 
ober 25. Besides inspecting the plant in 
operations, visitors were served a buffet 
luncheon. 


PENNSALT SALES OFFICE 


Pennsylvania Salt Manufacturing 
Company has opened a new sales office 
in the Woolsey Building, Berkeley, Cali- 
fornia, to serve industry and agriculture 
in the Western States. Making their 
headquarters in this office will be R. A. 
Snyder, who will care for technical sales- 
service work for metal and maintenance 
cleaners in the industries of California, 
and J. C. Siddall, who will handle techni- 
cal sales and service for agriculture in 
California, Arizona and New Mexico. 


ISLAND EQUIPMENT OFFERS 
DRAWINGS 


The Island Equipment Corporation, 
Long Island City 1, New York, has is- 
sued a series of drawings of its unscram- 
bling table in an effort to assist produc- 
tion managers and engineers in making 
right use of production lines on whiich 
they plan to use an unscrambling table. 
The drawings are being offered wit/out 
charge to present customers, as wel! as 
prospects, who request them on their 
company letterheads. 
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TRI-STATERS MOVING FAST 
IN PLANNING SALES 


It may not sound like the canning in- 
dustry particularly, but Tri-State can- 
ners aren’t sitting around patting them- 
selves on the back and gloating over the 
return of the seller’s market. No sir, 
they're making plans right now for a 
return of normal conditions and that, 
dear reader, means a buyer’s market. 
Over in Bridgeton, New Jersey, they held 
their first sales conference on the 17th 
of October and the second was held at 
Easton on the 23rd. Sometime early in 
November, and we are told it might even 
be the middle of the month, a third such 
conference will be held in Baltimore. 
Says one who attends many, many can- 
ner meetings during the year and so well 
qualified to pass judgment—“I thought 
the session would be good, but was far 
better than I imagined it could be. I 
don’t see how anyone in the canning 
industry could afford to miss one of these 
meetings.” All three meetings are on 
the same plane—just being held in dif- 
ferent areas for convenience of the mem- 
bership and in an effort to keep the 
groups to a reasonable size. 

A distribution study of four major 
Tri-State commodities, corn, peas, green 
beans and tomatoes and tomato products, 
is just getting under way with the co- 
operation of the University of Maryland, 
Department of Markets. This study is 
expected to uncover where their products 
went and how. It will provide valuable 
background information for individual 
firms as well as the area as a whole for 
planning future merchandising activities. 
Right along with this study will be a 
very detailed investigation of freight 
rates from representative portions of the 
area, probably Salisbury, Frederick, Bal- 
timore and Bridgeton—to all parts of 
the.distribution area. These will be com- 
pared with rates from competing areas 
to provide a basis for constructive work 
in leveling out inequities and in pointing 
out those portions of the country where 
canners of the area have a _ natural 
freight advantage. 

And that’s not all. As the headline 
over this piece states, these canners are 
moving. They have scheduled an area 
cost conference at the Lord Baltimore 
Hotel, Baltimore, for next Thursday, 
November 2, The purpose is to go into 
reasons for area costs and the probable 
need for such. Carlos Campbell, N.C.A.’s 
secret iry, is coming over to address the 
group. The meeting will get underway 
about 10:30 a.m. 


GENERAL FOODS SALES 

Net sales of General Foods Corpora- 
tion f » the quarter ended September 30 
Were §155,554,317 compared with $114,- 
322,81.) for the same period of last year. 
Net arnings for the quarter were 
$9,891 222, equal after preferred dividend 
to $1.1 a common share. These earn- 
mgs compare with $6,990,936 or $1.21 a 
tng share for the same period of last 
ear, 
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CANCO ANNOUNCES NEW 
FOOD NEWS SERVICE 


The American Can Company an- 
nounced to 142 U. S. and Canadian food 
editors at a luncheon at the Waldorf- 
Astoria this week, a comprehensive food 
news service. 

Commenting on the new service Caro- 
lyn Klutey Powell, home economics direc- 
tor of the company remarked, “Because 
it sells nothing that comes out of cans, 
Canco occupies a uniquely compatable 
position with the nation’s press. Our 
joint interest is to progressively educate 
housewives on the amazing variety and 
high nutritive quality of canned foods 
today. With the initiation of this serv- 
ice Canco extends the program it has 
for 15 years maintained with the nations 
schools. More than 600 thousand high 
school students are graduated each 
year,” remarked Mrs. Powell, “Succes- 
sive generations of these future home- 
makers through all these years have 
been exposed to teaching materials de- 
vised by Canco.” 

First issue of the new food news serv- 
ice included a 48-page booklet of tested 
recipes prepared by the Canco Kitchen. 
The editors were offered free access to 
materials in the booklet as well as glossy 
prints of photographs and art work it 
contained. 


BUTTER KERNEL PROMOTION 


Minnesota Consolidated Canneries, Inc. 
of Minneapolis is conducting an exten- 
sive advertising campaign on its line 
of “Butter Kernel” products, using full 
page four color rotagravure Ads., reach- 
ing every section of the country, and 
continuing the theme “Drenched with 
Flavor,” which proved so successful in 
last year’s campaign. In addition the 
company will use television in selected 
markets across the country on the par- 
ticipation basis and will feature its 
newest product, Vegetable Salad, a com- 
plete salad ready to serve from the can. 
Point of sale material is also being made 
available to grocers who want to tie in 
with the program. 


CHAINS NAME OFFICERS 


A. D. Davis, of Winn & Lovett, Jack- 
sonville, has been elected chairman of 
the board of the National Association of 
Food Chains, succeeding Lansing P. 
Shield, president of the Grand Union 
Co., New York. 

Vice presidents named by the chain 
group for the coming year are Wayne 
E. Brown, of Big Bear, Columbus, Ohio; 
Sidney Rabb, Stop & Shop, Inc., Boston; 
and Reese Verner, A. J. Bayless Markets, 
Phoenix, Arizona. 

John A. Logan, Washington, D. C., was 
re-elected president, and Henry Schaffer, 
of the Empire Markets, Schenectady, 
N. Y., was named secretary. 

Ralph F. Burkard, of First National 
Stores, Somerville, Mass., was named 
treasurer of the organization. 
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COMPLIMENTARY PROCESS 
FOR ASEPCTIC CANNING 
DEVELOPED 


Permits Sealing Operation Outside 
Sterile Chamber 


A new and improved process for 
sterilizing cans and sealing covers on 
canned products under aseptic (germ- 
free) filling and sealing conditions has 
been developed by Continental Can Com- 
pany. The technique greatly increases 
bacteria destruction in cans prior to fill- 
ing, and decreases time loss in sealing 
operations. 

Canning under aseptic conditions con- 
sists of sterilizing liquid or semi-liquid 
products in high-temperature, short-time 
tubular sterilizers—cooling the products 
to room temperature while still in a 
sterile state, and piping them into a 
sterile chamber in which there is a filler 
and sealing machine. Cans, sterilized 
beforehand, are transferred to this 
chamber by suitable valves, and are filled 
and sealed before reaching the open at- 
mosphere where they are labelled and 
made ready for shipment. 

Continental’s latest technique incor- 
porates a direct method of injecting 
steam into empty cans as they are sent 
to the sterilizing chamber by means of 
a rotary valve. The method purges cans 
of air content,-and increases the rate 
of bacteria destruction in the cans, elimi- 
nating the entrance of germ-bearing air 
into the closed sterile system. 

In the new process, can covers are 
brought into the chamber with each can, 
and are also sterilized by the steam pro- 
cess. 

The technique includes a method for 
clinching sterile covers to sterile cans 
inside the filling chamber. After covers 
have been clinched into place, cans may 
be removed from the chamber, and the 
sealing operation completed without 
danger in the open atmosphere. 

This clinching method leads to greater 
eanning efficiency, inasmuch as it elimi- 
nates the necessity of having complicated 
closing equipment inside the sterile 
chamber. In the past, when closing ma- 
chinery adjustments have been required, 
complete resterilization of the filling and 
closing room was necessary after equip- 
ment adjustments. This resulted in con- 
siderable time loss and inconvenience to 
operators. 

The process was developed by L. E. 
Clifeorn, Gordon T. Peterson, and John 
M. Boyd of Continental Can Company’s 
Research Department. A patent for the 
invention has been granted. 


ALVIN ANDERSON DIES 


Alvin Anderson, Director of Fisheries 
for the State of Washington, and well 
known to salmon canners of the North- 
west, died suddenly of a heart attack 
while hunting pheasant on the first day 
of the season, October 8, near Colfax, 
Washington. Mr. Anderson was a resi- 
dent of Bellingham, Washington, and 
had coached the local high school football 
team for a long number of years. 
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WEEKLY REVIEW 


STOCKS—Even if it’s on general poli- 
cy only, some buyers will continue to 
doubt that the heavy summer movement 
of canned foods has left the canners’ 
warehouses as bare as inquiries seem to 
indicate. A buyer wouldn’t be a buyer 
if his mind didn’t work that way, and 
that philosophy over a long period has 
no doubt paid dividends. But while 
there’s little question that some canners 
are holding aside quantities of some 
items for Uncle Sam, the first stock re- 
ports to make their appearance give 
every indication that if they continue to 
operate on that assumption, a good many 
buyers are going to find themselves hold- 
ing the bag on a good many products. 
N.C.A. reports issued during the week, 
for instance, show that October 1 sweet 
cherry stocks were but half of those held 
on October 1, 1949; that apricot stocks, 
despite a larger starting supply, were 
well below those of a year earlier, and 
that shipments of nearly a million cases 
more RSP cherries in the three month 
period July 1 to October 1, had reduced 
a far larger starting supply of this com- 
modity to within sight of last year’s Oc- 
tober 1 supply. It is significant also, 
that shipments of RSP cherries these 
first three months of the distribution 
year exceed the remaining supply that 
must be spread over 9 months of the 
year. 

Then too, the Canners League of Cali- 
fornia reports that as of October 1 there 
remained but 14 per cent of the aspara- 
gus pack in the hands of California 
canners who canned over 80 per cent of 
the total pack. 

Possibly these buyers are right about 
peaches and cocktail, but we have our 
doubts. At any rate, not many can be 
found thinking that way about corn, 
tomatoes, tomato products, pumpkin, 
spinach, beans, and a number of other 
items. Here are the N.C.A. statistics 
issued during the week: 


CANNERS OCTOBER 1 STOCK POSITION 
Compiled by N.C.A. Division of Statistics 
1949-50 =1950-51 
CANNED APRICOTS (Cases—Basis 24/214) 
Carryover 1,522,000 540,000 
Pack 2,375,000 3,661,000 
Total Supply 3,897,000 4,201,000 
Stocks, October 1 2,256,000 1,942,000 
Shipments During September... 382,000 526,000 
Ship., June 1 to October 1 1,641,000 2,259,000 
CANNED SWEET CHERRIES 
Carryover, June 1 65,000 316,000 
Pack 1,678,000 741,000 
Total Supply 1,743,000 1,057,000 
Stocks, October 1 1,052,000 611,000 
Shipments during September.. 128,000 99,000 
Ship., June 1 to October 1 691,000 446,000 
1949-50) 
(Actual Cases) 


CANNED Rep CHERRIES 
Carryover, July 1 
Pack 3,445,323 
Total Supply 8,445,828 
Stocks, October 1 1,556,160 
Ship., July 1 to October 1 1,889,163 


CITRUS—As the new citrus season 
gets under way, it might be well also to 
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record stocks in canners’ hands at this 
time. According to the Florida Canners 
Association, canners held on October 14, 
1950, 610,008 cases of grapefruit juice, 
435,223 cases of orange juice, 244,025 
cases of combination juice, basis No. 2 
cans. In view of the increased popularity 
of the frozen product, it might be in- 
teresting also to look at the movement 
during the past year compared to prior 
years. Movement of canned grapefruit 
juice for the 1947-48 season up to Octo- 
ber 16, 1948, amounted to 8,987,028 cases 
compared to 8,939,266 cases to October 
15, 1949 and 7,349,275 cases to October 
14, 1950. Orange juice movement was 
24,487,800 cases for the 1947-48 season, 
dropping sharply off to 17,662,435 cases 
the following year, with only a slight 
reduction this past season to 17,007,414 
cases. Movement of combination juice 
meanwhile dropped from 12,113,950 cases 
in 1947-48 to 10,411,797 cases for the 
1948-49 season, and sharply down to 
6,604,321 cases this past season. It’s 
anybody’s guess just how much more the 
frozen product will cut into the canned 
single strength product this coming sea- 
son. 

For the record, preliminary reports 
place the loss to Florida citrus from the 
storm of October 17 and 18 at 2.5 to 3.0 
million boxes—1.5 to 2.0 boxes of grape- 
fruit and about 1 million boxes of 
oranges. Tangerine losses were negli- 
gible. The Floria production forecasts 
on October 1 were: oranges 62.5 million 
boxes, grapefruit 32.5 million boxes, and 
tangerines 4.8 million boxes. 
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New Pack Citrus Offerings Feature Market 
—Slow Trading But Firm Price Outlook Seen 
—Tomatoes Unchanged—Limited Offerings 
Of Peas—tInterest In Beans—New Spinach 
Offered — Little Shading In Sardines — In- 
quiry For Salmon For Later Shipment—Tuna 
Business On Short Side — Buyers Caught 
Short On Pumpkin — No Volume Trading 
In Fruits. 


By “New York Stater” 


New York, October 27, 1950 


THE SITUATION—More general of- 
ferings of new pack citrus juices was a 
feature of the week’s market here, and 
while relatively limited demand for the 
new pack has made its appearance as 
yet, the market is shaking down to the 
point where canners’ price views are 
more in harmony. Maine sardines came 
in for a little shading also duri~g the 
week, but aside from this the general 
tone of the market remained steady to 
firm, in the face of contracting demand. 


THE OUTLOOK—Heavy inventories 
have tied up a goodly portion of the 
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standards at $1.25 and $2.15. 


working capital of many distributors, 
and until they move enough stocks to 
the point where they are able to look 
a draft in the face without quailing, 
buyers are expected to hold off from any 
but the most essential purchases in can- 
ned foods. This, in the minds of many 
in the trade, points the probability of 
a relatively slow trading pace for the 
remainder of the year. Canners, how- 
ever, are in good position insofar as sales 
and order’ backlogs are concerned. 
Hence, there is little in the picture at 
the moment to suggest the development 
of any selling pressure from first hands, 
so the price outlook remains favorable, 


TOMATOES—A strong tone continues 
to rule the market in the midwest and 
in the Tri-States, and prices remain un- 
changed this week. A moderate inquiry 
is reported, and offerings continue on 
the short side. California reports on 
probable pack totals are unpromising, 
and heavy goverment buying, plus an 
unusually large demand for puree and 
paste from food product manufacturers, 
is cutting into the potential supply for 
the civilian market. Current offerings 
from the coast list fancy solid pack at 
$1.60 for 1s, $2.55 for 2%s, with choice 
at $1.45 and $2.35, respectively, and 
On 10s, 
choice are quoted at $8.50 and standards 
at $7.50, all f.o.b. 


PEAS—Limited offerings from _ the 
south are reported this week, with stand- 
ard pod run Alaskas quoted at $1.20 for 
303s and $1.25 for 2s, with extra stand- 
ards at $1.25 for 2s Alaskas and $1.30 
for sweets, f.o.b. canneriers. Much of 
the current inquiry is coming from the 
chains and supers, who are featuring 
standards at attractive shelf prices. 

BEANS—some interest is shown in 
fall pack green beans from the south, 
with the market for standard round pod 
cut green well held at $1.00 for 303s and 
$1.15 for 2s, while extra standards com- 
mand $1.10 and $1.25-$1.30, respectively. 
Limited offerings of fancy cut are re- 
ported at $1.75. 

Spinach—Baltimore canners. during 
the week were offering out new fall pack 
fancy spinach at $1.50 for 2s, $1.90 for 
2%s, and $6.75 to $7.00 for 10s, f.o.b. 
Production is light thus far. 


SARDINES—while Maine canners 
continue to base their market at $5.50 
per case for keyless quarters, a little 
price shading was reported during the 
early part of the week, and this had 
a tendency to lessen buying interest, un- 
til the price situation clarifies. Thc mar- 
ket in California remains firm and 
unchanged, with export buying account- 
ing forconsiderable business in tall 
naturals at $4.15 and upwards. 


SALMON—Buyers are not interested 
in taking in additional quantities of sal- 
mon at this time, but some inquiry is re 
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ported for pinks and reds for shipment 
after the first of the year. Current price 
range, f.o.b. Seattle, shows pinks rang- 
ing $23.50 to $24 per case for talls and 
$15 firm on halves, with chums at $19.75 
for talls and $11.50 for halves. Reds 
are scarce at $30.50 for 1s and $19 for 
halves, while cohoes are firm at $26.50 
and $15.50, respectively. 


TUNA—New business has been on the 
short side likewise on tuna this week, 
but the market at primary points holds 
steady. . Northwestern canners_ offer 
fancy solid pack whitemeat halves at 
$16, with mixed flakes and chunks white- 
meat at $12.50 and blended shredded at 
$10.50, all per case f.o.b. canneries. 


CITRUS—More Florida canners are 
starting up early this season, to take 
advantage of early-season low prices for 
raw fruit. Canners this week were quot- 
ing new pack unsweetened juices, 46- 
ounce, on the basis of $2.20 to $2.25 for 
grapefruit juice, $2.35 to $2.50 for 
blended, and $2.60 to $2.75 for orange 
juice, with new pack grapefruit seg- 
ments listing at $2.10 for fancy 2s, $1.75 
for choice, and $1.70 for broken. Buyers 
apparently expect the market to sell off 
even lower, and are holding off at the 
moment waiting until they see what 
Texas canners have in mind, pricewise, 
for the new season. Canners in the Rio 
Grande Valley expect to be “off and run- 
ning” about mid-November. 

PUMPKIN—Many buyers have been 
caught short on pumpkin this year, and 
considerable inquiry was reported here 
for this item during the week. New Jer- 
sey and Tri-State canners were general- 
ly withdrawn, while packers in the Mid- 
west reported a clean-up of holdings at 
$1.50 for fancy 2%s. Maine was offer- 
ing fancy 2\%s in a limited way at $1.45, 
and New York State canners were re- 
ported to have moved most of their new 
season’s pack around that figure. 


CALIFORNIA FRUITS—A little day- 
to-day business is reported from the Coast, 
but volume trading is lacking, due to 
the fact that buyers have covered the 
bulk of their requirements, and to the 
additional fact that canners have little 
to offer. Limited offerings of cling 
peaches were reported on the basis of 
$2.75 for choice 2%s and $2.50 for stand- 
ards. Stocks of most other California 
fruiis are well sold with independent 
canners still withdrawn. Small lots of 
Barilett pears were reported available 
in ove quarter at $3.75 for choice 2%s, 
and “3.45 for standards, with a probabil- 
ity ‘hat these stocks will be moved by 
the | me this report appears in print. 


TO ENTERTAIN BUYERS 


Tl. Cleveland Association of Grocery 
Man facturers’ Representatives will hold 
its anual trade dinner at the Hollenden 
Hote. in that city on Friday, November 
10. \bout 500 members of the whole- 
sale .nd chain grocery trades in the 
Cleve and trading area are expected on 
hand for the affair. 
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CHICAGO MARKET 


Lively Discussion Regarding Supplies As 

Market Continues Slow — Citrus Packing 

Underway—Normal Pack Of Beets Coming 

To Close — Tomato Interest Heads List — 

Kraut Selling Well—<Activity In Corn Off 
Due To Scarcity—Fish Routine. 


By “Midwest” 


Chicago, IIl., Oct. 26, 1950 


THE SITUATION—Little change to 
report in an extremely slow market as 
trading, with only a few exceptions, has 
simmered down more to swapping con- 
versation than anything else. There is 
considerable discussion both pro and con 
about the present scarcities of many 
canned food items, especially since re- 
cent pack statistics have come to light. 
For example, most buyers find it difficult 
to believe that the best part of 32 million 
cases of peas have already disappeared, 
or that so little remains unsold of over 
14 million cases of cling peaches, or that 
pro rated deliveries will be necessary out 
of a cocktail pack somewhat greated than 
6 million cases. There is a sneaking 
suspicion that additional offerings will 
appear after the turn of the year as has 
happened before. However, this may be 
wishful thinking on the part of those 
buyers who are not covered to any great 
extent on normal requirements. Actually 
sales have been extremely heavy and un- 
less the consumer backs away to a degree 
where movement from the retail shelf 


drops severely, it looks like merchan- 


dise just won’t be available in many 
cases. Such a situation will come as a 
distinct shock in more places than one. 


Tomatoes, corn, tomato products and 
pumpkin continue to carry the ball this 
week although all combined are not mak- 
ing much yardage as while the trade are 
ready and willing to buy, supplies grow 
shorter by the day. To further compli- 
cate matters, the largest buyer of them 
all, Uncle Sam, has started to bid prices 
up in an effort to obtain needed supplies 
and while such instances are only spotty 
there is every indication this practice 
may grow adding one more worry to 
buyers already worried about many mat- 
ters. On the bright side of the picture 
it looks now like price controls are out 
the window, at least as far as the im- 
mediate future is concerned. 


CITRUS — Canning down South has 
gotten under way on a small scale and a 
few prices have reached this market, one 
important factor offering new juice in 
46 oz. tins on the basis of $2.60 for 
orange, $2.20 for grapefruit juice and 
$2.35 for blended, all sugar added. Al- 
ready there is a difference of opinion in 
regards to the future progress of prices 
as the average buyer is prone to believe 
the market will remain soft while many 
canners are of the opinion the above 
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prices are too low, reflecting a strong 
gambling policy on the part of those 
quoting. Where the Mutual Association 
will peg raw fruit prices and how well 
same can be maintained will determine 
to a great degree how this market will 
fare. 


BEETS — Midwestern canners will 
soon bring to a close the 1950 pack of 
beets which apparently, will be close to 
normal. While the weather has been 
unfavorable to other crops it has been 
ideal for the growing of beets. Canners 
have had no difficulty selling and some 
of those with a good established trade 
are already booked to capacity. Spot 
stocks of fancy sliced are offered at 
$1.07% for 303s, $1.20 for 2s, $1.50 for 
2%s and $5.50 for tens. Diced and shoe- 
string are quoted at $1.07% for twos and 
$4.75 for tens. Fancy whole 10 and over 
in No. 2 tins are listed at $1.30, 15 and 
over $1.50, 20 and over $1.70, 35 and 
over $2.00 and 40 and over at $2.10. The 
present pack should clean up nicely. 


TOMATOES—tThere is more interest 
and activity here on this item than on 
anything else. Without doubt, the trade 
are definitely convinced that tomatoes 
and tomato products are short and have 
acted accordingly. Standard tomatoes 
in No. 2 tins are still quoted at $1.50 
with 2%s at $2.25 but locating canners 
with something left to sell is the prob- 
lem. Extra standards have been selling 
at $1.65 for twos but government agents, 
bidding $1.75, quickly pushed the market 
to that level. This is one instance where 
the government, actively bidding in com- 
petition with civilian buyers, has forced 
prices upward. Fancy juice is held at 
$1.20 for 2s and $2.50 for 46 oz. Catsup 
is one of the toughest items to find and 
what little is still available is firmly held 
at $12.00 for fancy tens and $1.85 to 
$1.95 for 14 oz. 


KRAUT—Sauerkraut has been selling 
fairly well since opening prices were 
named although prices are beginning to 
vary. Good quality kraut is, and has 
been, selling on the basis of 85 cents for 
303s, 95 cents for 2s, $1.20 for 2%s and 
$4.05 for tens. There has been some 
shading of these figures by a few factors 
but the market generally is holding at 
the above prices. One featured brand of 
kraut has been offered at $1.40 for 2%s 
and $1.10 for twos. Canners report some 
difficulty in obtaining cans. 


CORN — Activity on this item has 
fallen off considerably simply because 
buyers cannot find the grades and sizes 
that are needed. Outside of a little 
white corn which is a minor item in Chi- 
cago, standard corn is just not available. 
Extra standard is fast approaching the 
same situation now being held at a bot- 
tom of $1.30 for 303 tins and $1.45 for 
2s. Fancy grades are unchanged from 
last week although many canners will 
sell only where a buyer has a background 


with them on previous purchases the past 
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few years. Some figures have been pub- 
lished regarding pack statistics although 
there is disagreement as to whether the 
total pack will come closer to 20 or 22 
million. Regardless of which figure is 
correct there isn’t going to be enough 
corn to go around. 


CANNED FISH — Distributors are 
showing the same sort of apathy toward 
most fish items as they have toward can- 
ned foods generally. Fancy red salmon, 
always an important item, is still offered 
at $31.00 for ones tall but not finding 
many takers. Pinks are quoted at $15.50 
for halves with ones at $24.00 along with 
chums at $20.00 but likewise creating 
little interest. However, in view of the 
scarcity of pinks it is expected chums 
will find more favor once the trade seem 
inclined to reenter the market. Califor- 
nia sardines are unchanged at $6.25 for 
ovals in tomato sauce and $4.25 for 
naturals. Ones tall Pacific mackerel is 
offered at $6.25 and jack mackerel at 
$5.25 but here again the trade are show- 
ing little interest. Demand for tuna is 
only routine with prices unchanged. 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Quiet Continues — Small Asparagus Stocks 
Unsold—Figures Attest To Heavy Movement 
Of Fruits—Apple Sauce Gets Attention— 
Advances Slow Pear Buying — Tomatoes 
Winding Up Strong—Fish Moving 
More Freely. 


By “Berkeley” 


Berkeley, Calif., Oct. 26, 1950 


THE SITUATION—The cani.ed foods 
market continues quiet, with so many 
items of new pack either sold up or with- 
drawn, with Government requirements in 
mind. Canners’ surveys indicate that 
consumer demand is running about nor- 
mal for this time of the year, but the 
feeling is general that the increase in 
employment and the higher wage scales 
now in effect will soon be reflected in 
heavier purchases, Shipping instructions 
are also on the quiet side and most 
orders are now getting away about as 
desired. 


ASPARAGUS STOCKS—Statistics on 
California canner stocks are making an 
appearance from the offices of the Can- 
ners League of California and these re- 
flect in no uncertain manner the heavy 
sales that have been made on most items 
in recent months and the splendid ship- 
ments that have been made. In canned 
asparagus, for example, the first major 
crop to receive attention, the total stock 
on hand October 1 amounted to 1,082,485 
cases, but of this amount but 360,774 
cases were unsold. The season opened 
on March 1, with a carryover of 257,058 
cases, and the pack totaled 2,566,279 
cases, making the movement from March 
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1 to October 1, 1,740,852 cases. The 
largest unsold item in the list is No. 2 
with 170,295 cases, followed by picnic 
with 168,747. The No. 10 size accounts 
for 13,798 cases of the remainder. 


FRUIT STOCKS — Other items on 
which canner stock and movement fig- 
ures as of October 1 have been released 
are apricots and sweet cherries. While 
the pack of apricots this year was 3,660,- 
606 cases, figured on a No. 2% case 
basis, against 2,307,404 cases last year, 
stocks on hand, sold and unsold, as of 
October 1 were 1,942,305 cases, against 
2,219,671 cases a year earlier. Move- 
ment for the present season to this date 
accounted for 2,250,135 cases, against 
1,596,074 cases a year ago. Sweet cher- 
ries are also in a splendid position, sta- 
tistically. Stocks of sold and unsold still 
in canners’ hands on October 1 were 
301,347 cases, against 361,458 cases a 
year earlier. 


APPLE SAUCE — California canned 
apple sauce has come in for considerable 
attention of late, this item being one of 
the most modest priced in the fruit list 
and one on which stocks are still avail- 
able. Prices f.o.b. Sebastopol, the grow- 
ing and canning center for Gravenstein 
apples, are: No. 2 fancy, $1.65; No. 303, 
$1.50; No. 2 blended, $1.45, and No. 3038 
blended, $1.35. Government commitments 
have been quite heavy and shipping is 
active. The size of the pack is still a 
question, but may reach 1,000,000 cases, 
making it the largest on record. Can- 
ning operations are still under way, with 
some fruit being brought in from the 
Pacific Northwest, and even from 
Canada. 


PEARS—The recent ‘advances in the 
prices on Bartlett pears has slowed buy- 
ing down somewhat, but the market is 
not displaying any weakness. The can- 
ning of some varieties other than Bart- 
letts is under way, but output will be 
comparatively small, as there is such 
a good demand for the fresh fruit. There 
have been a few sales of No. 2% fancy 
reported at $4.30 and choice at $4.00, but 
most of the business passing seems to be 
at a little less. The fruit ran to good 
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size this season so there was not much 
packed in the less desirable counts, 


_ TOMATOES — The windup week in 
October may easily be the windup of 
tomato packing on any sizeable scale for 
the season. Rain fell throughout much 
of the State and while this has not been 
especially heavy so far it could bring an 
end to the hopes for a late season. One 
large packer has named an opening price 
of $2.25 on No. 2 fancy and some others 
have uptilted quotations slightly. All 
items in tomatoes or tomato products are 
held firmly, usually at prices above open- 
ing lists. Top quality catsup in 14-oz, 
is now quoted at $1.85, tomato juice in 
No. 2s at $1.15 and $2.50 in the 46-oz, 
size. Many canners are out of the mar- 
ket and jobbers are making offers above 
recent quotations. Offers are quite num- 
erous to pay $9.50 for 106 tomato puree 
in No. 10s, but no sales have been re- 
ported of late, Some 1.045 puree has 
sold at $7.50. Tomato paste is scarcely 
to be had at any price, with offers for 
No. 10 running as high as $15.50. The 
Government continues to put out bids 
for tomatoes and tomato products, but 
comparatively few canners are submit- 
ting firm offers. 


SARDINES—tThe canned fish line is 
moving a little more freely, with Cali- 
fornia sardines maintaining the price of 
$6.25 for 1-lb. ovals in tomato sauce and 
$4.25 for No. 1 tall natural. Very heavy 
landings are being made at San Pedro 
and the pack for all districts to October 
15 climbed to 1,469,738 cases against 
1,408,997 cases a year earlier. 


TUNA — Tuna is not over plentiful, 
despite the large pack being made, and 
prices are firm at this list: fancy white 
meat halves, $15.50; standard, $14.50; 
chunks and flakes, $12.50 and grated, 
$11.25. Fancy light meat halves, $13.50; 
standard, $12.50; chunks and_ flakes, 
$11.50 and grated, $10.50. 


SALMON —In salmon, buying interest 
has been confined largely to pinks at 
$24.00 and chums at $20.00. Pinks are 
getting out of first hands quite rapidly, 
the pack of this fish being defintely on 
the short side. 


NEW TYPE OF TUNA NET 


A new type of tuna net has been con- 
structed by a fishing vessel captain in 
Esbjerg, Denmark. If it meets expecta- 
tions, it will be a much cheaper type of 
gear for tuna fishing than the purse 
seine, according to a recent issue of 
Svenska Vastkustfiskaren, a fishery 
periodical. It is claimed that the net can 
be made for about $580, while a purse 
seine of the type used in Norway pres- 
ently costs about $5,800. The danish 
research vessel Jens Vaever will test 
the invention. 
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GULF STATES MARKET 


Shrimp Production Increased — Mexican 
Shrimpers Active—Oyster Production 
Increases but No Canning Yet. 


By “Bayou” 


Mobile, Ala., Oct. 26, 1950 


SHRIMP—Production of shrimp in 
this section the week ending October 
13, 1950 increased 4,628 barrels over the 
previous week and the amounts produced 
were 15,503 barrels and 10,875 barrels. 
Texas was the only state that showed 
a decrease and the others had an in- 
crease, 

Landings of shrimp for the week 
ending October 13, 1950 were: Louisiana 
8,419 barrels, including 5,598 barrels for 
canning; Mississippi 1,379 barrels, in- 
cluding 616 barrels for canning; Ala- 
bama 379 barrels, including 93 barrels 
for canning; Florida 272 barrels; and 
Texas 5,054 barrels. The canneries re- 
ceived 3,931 less barrels shrimp. 

As reported by all Market News of- 
fices last week, total holdings of frozen 
shrimp inereased 490,000 pounds and 
were approximately 1,120,000 pounds 
more than four weeks ago. Total hold- 
ings were approximately 2,670,000 
pounds more than one year ago. 


Holdings of frozen shrimp in the 
United States on September 1, 1950 were 
16,557,667 pounds. 

A new 10-ton daily shrimp flight from 
Ciudad del Carmen, Mexico, to Browns- 
ville, Texas was announced during Au- 
gust. Fishing cooperatives in Carmen 
have contracted with an air line for the 
10-ton daily air shipments to Browns- 
ville. This flight will bring to four the 
number of air carriers hauling shrimp 
from Carmen to Brownsville. Fisher- 
men at Ciudad del Carmen are reportedly 
getting very large catches. 

The August 28 issue of the Diario de 
Yucatan, a newspaper, reported that 
more than 100 “foreign” fishing vessels 
were illegally taking shrimp in Mexican 
territorial waters near Ciudad del Car- 
men. 


All reports indicate that schools of 
“giant” shrimp have recently appeared 
in large numbers off the coast of 
Campeche State, Mexico. Facilities for 
processing and refrigerating shrimp are 
being increased at the City of Campeche. 

The imports of shrimp from the dif- 
ferent areas in Mexico into the United 
States during August this year amounted 
to 1,012,299 pounds — only slightly less 
than the 1,041,959 pounds imported in 
July. Shrimp imports from Mexico for 
the first eight months this year totaled 
20,172,340 pounds as compared with 
15,607,085 pounds for first eight months 


of 1949. Over half of the amount of 
shrimp imported from Mexico to the 
United States in August 1950 was 
through the Custom district of Laredo, 
Texas, and the amount was 554,074 
pounds. 

In addition to the imports from Mex- 
ico, the Canal Zone shipped 12,870 
pounds, Panama 17,400 pounds, and 
Greenland 8,223 pounds. 

The 27 canneries in Louisiana, Missis- 
sippi and Alabama canning-shrimp re- 
ported that 35,985 standard cases of 
shrimp were canned during the week 
ending October 17, 1950, which brought 
the pack for the season to 321,266 stand- 
ard cases. 

The price of canned shrimp is $3.75 
to $4.00 per dozen for small; $4.25 to 
$4.35 for medium; $4.65 to $4.75 for 
large; and $4.85 to $5.00 for jumbo, all 
in 5 ounce tins, f.o.b. factory. 

OYSTERS—Production of oysters in 
this section increased 1,148 barrels last 
week over the previous week, as 3,640 
barrels were produced last week and 
2,492 barrels the previous week. 

Landings of oysters for the week end- 
ing October 13, 1950 were: Louisiana 
2,657 barrels; Alabama 110 barrels and 
Florida (Apalachicola) 873 barrels. 

No canning of oysters will take place 
until December as the yield of them is 
low, hence no quotations on the new 
pack are out. 
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CANNING 


EQUIPMENT 


For Canning Fanciest Cremogenized 
and Whole Kernel Corns: 


HUSKERS, CUTTERS, SILKERS, FLOTATION 


OD WASHERS, ROD-SHAKERS, TRIMMERS, CAN. 
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SHAKERS, CREMOGENIZERS, FEEDERS, MA- 
CERATORS, SANITARY MIXERS, SUCCULO- 
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PROCESS CONTROL 
INSTRUMENT ORDERS SOAR 


Industrial process control instrument 
makers who are now facing the possibili- 
ty of all-time production record are 
ready to repeat or better the emergency 
production peaks they made during 
World War II. The industrial instru- 
ment outlook was revealed (October 13) 
at the mid-yearly meeting of the Re- 
corder-Controller section of the Scientific 
Apparatus Makers Association at Abse- 
con, N. J. 

“Process control instruments orders 
for the first eight months of 1950 climbed 
from a post-war low in 1949 to a steadily 
increasing production which, in the third 
quarter, reached a new peak,” it was 
reported by the SAMA executive com- 
mittee. “During the past three months 
incoming orders exceeded by about five 
per cent the highest comparable period 
during the peak war years, in 1942,” the 
committee reported. 

The increased business was said to 
have come from the capital goods in- 
dustries, from widespread expansion and 
modernization in industry, and increas- 
ingly from the federal government or 
for emergency projects. Industry rep- 
resentatives attending the event pointed 
out that a large demand has come from 
smaller manufacturers and processors. 
The latter, it was added, have found it 
advisable to add new processing instru- 
ments, controls and systems to maintain 
an equitable economic position with 
larger processors, particularly at this 
time. 

“Currently,” the report continued, “in- 
dications point to a 1950-51 business that 
will keep pace with or exceed the present 
demand, largely depending on how fast 
the defense program is geared into ac- 
tion. Our present troubles come from 
lack of material and the prospect of 
losing invaluable engineers and mechan- 
ics.” 

The overall rise in process control in- 
strument orders was said to be a reflec- 
tion of a widespread industrial demand 
to offset increased material costs and 
operation costs and losses. Manufac- 
turers, it was pointed out, have now gone 
through a period of transition, from 
aand operations to mechanization and, 
now, to technological improvements of 
mechanization. 

While indicating high optimism con- 
cerning their ability to successfully 
provide for defense while maintaining 
a high level of output for makers of 
consumer goods, the instrument men 
hesitated to make definite predictions. 
It was stressed that too many “ifs” still 
enter the priority, allocation, inventory, 
wage and price situations to permit more 
than a guess as to what the next few 
months or even weeks may hold. 


VISITING IN SOUTH 
Edwin Smithson, New York food 


broker, is visiting canner principals in 
the South. 
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NEW WIRE BAND DISPENSER 


Stationary and portable models of a 
new dispenser for Unit-Load Wire Band 
are now on the market. 


Both models hold and cut to length 
one or two coils of Wire Band, used to 
reinforce shipping containers, and brace 
carload shipments. Dispenser speeds up 
applications of cut-to-length strapping. 

Bands are cut in a single, low-effort 
downstroke of the 30 inch hand lever. 
Problem of over-running band is mini- 
mized by V-belt controlled feed. Efficient 
shear mechanism features tool steel 
blades, easily accessible for service or 
replacement. 


Any two coil combination of %4 inch, 
1% inch or 2 inch band in all thicknesses 
can be handled by the dispenser. Outer 


bars adjust to band width, while center 
separator bar and slide plates are sta- 
tionary. Optional pair of separators to 
accomodate % inch band are obtainable 
at an extra charge. 


Portable model is equipped with a tow- 
ing handle and hooded rubber casters. 
A positioning brake prevents crawling 
tendencies by raising swivel wheel from 
floor. Compartments are built in for 
tools and accessories. 


Additional information from Depart- 
ment PX, Acme Steel Company, 2840 
Archer Avenue, Chicago 8, Illinois. 


OPERATES NEW DIVISION 


Malone & Hyde, Inc., Memphis, has 
taken over the business of Clift & Hyde, 
Tupelo, Miss., wholesale grocers and will 
operate the Tupelo plant as a division, 
under the direction of Kelly Thomas, 
long with Malone & Hyde, who has been 
named executive vice president of the 
Clift & Hyde operation. Ramond Clift, 
who has resigned as president of the 
Tupelo firm, will remain for some time in 
an advisory capacity. 
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BETTER APPLES FOR FUTURE 


The best qualities of apples from all 
over the world are going into making of 
new varieties in this country, says Dr, 
William E. Whitehouse, USDA plant 
scientist in charge of introductions for 
improvement of fruit and vegetable 
crops. Projecting a picture of apples of 
the future in light of present breeding 
objectives, Dr. Whitehouse says that pos- 
sibilities exist for improvement of 
present day high quality varieties by: 
(1) immeasurably increasing their vita- 
min C content; (2) adding spice-like 
flavor of better English varieties; or (3) 
imparting smooth, after-cooking flesh 
texture of certain German and New 
Zealand apples. Breeding material in- 
corporating qualities for improvement 
has recently been distributed to apple 
breeders from 1,500 varieties under study 
in test plantings at the U.S. Plant In- 
troduction Garden at Glen Dale, Md. 


IN MEMORIAM 


FRED HAYNES 


Fred Haynes, 78, associated with Hax- 
ton Foods, Inc., Oakfield, New York, 
since 1927, died suddenly on Friday 
afternoon, October 6. Mr. Haynes was 
known in the industry, having been asso- 
ciated with it for 62 years. He started 
with the Stittville Canning Company of 
Utica, New York, and later joined the 
Haxton firm. He is survived by a sister, 
with whom he lived in Whitesboro, New 
York, 


HENRY L. KLUTE 


Henry L. Klute, long associated with 
the grocery and food brokerage business 
in San Francisco, California, along with 
importing and exporting activities, died 
of a heart ailment in Reno, Nevada, 
October 9. He was 65 years old. A 
native of Germany, he came to the 
United States in 1900. He is survived 
by his widow, Hilda, and a son, Charles 
H. Klute. 


ARTHUR F. HIRSCH 


Arthur F. Hirsch, 44 year old As- 
sistant Superintendent of the San Lean- 
dro, California branch of Welch Grape 
Juice Company, was killed instantly last 
week when the steel lid blew off of a 
grape juice pressure vat. 


SAM STEELE DEAD 


S. B. Steele, president of the Steele, 
Wedeles Co., veteran Chicago wholesale 
grocers, died at his home in that city 
on October 20 at the age of 84. 

Mr. Steele was one of the founders of 
the National Wholesale Grocers’ <Ass0- 
ciation, and was actively identified with 
developing that groyy’s relations with 
the canning indust through many 
honorary posts in whi he served. 
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: CANNED FOOD PRICES 


(Spot prices per dozen F.O.B. 
cannery unless otherwise 


specified.) 
VEGETABLES 
ASPARAGUS 
Calif., Fey., Nat., No. 2 
Colossal & Mammoth....4.00-4.10 
Large 3.90-4.00 
Medium & Small... 3.60-3.75 
Cut Spears 3.35-3.45 
1.15-1.25 
Pienic, Lge.-Mam. ............ 2.75-2.80 
Fey., Green, No. 2 
Colossal & Mammoth....4.45-4.55 
Large 4.30-4.40 
Medium & 4.10-4.25 
Cut Spears 3.50-3.60 
Picnic, Lge.-Mam. ...........3.00-3.10 
Md., Cut Spears, with 
Tips, gr. 3.65 
BEANS, StTRINGLESS, GREEN 
MARYLAND 
Fey., Fr. Sliced, 8 02. -90 
No. 1 1.10 
No. 303 1.40-1.45 
No. 2 1.55-1.60 
No. 10 7.25-7.50 
No. 1 .90 
1.10-1.15 
No, 2 1.20-1.30 
No. 10 6.25-6.50 
1.00-1.05 
1.10-1.20 
No. 10 5.50-6.25 
N. Y., Fey., 3 sv., Wh., No. 2....2.75 
No. 10 9.50 
Pen. OG 1.00 
No, 2 1.85 
Ex. Std., 4 sv., Cut, Now 2 .....00.1.60 
No. 10 7.25 
WISCONSIN 
2.85 
2 sv. 2.65 
3 sv. 2.35 
No. 10 10.25 
4 sv., No. 2 1.70 
No. 10 9.25 
NorrtHwest (Blue Lakes) 
No. 10 10.65 
4 sv., No. 2 1.90 
No. 10 9.40 
No. 10 9.05 
No. 10 13.50 
No. 10 12.60 
TEXAS 
No. 10 5.50 
BEANS, LIMA 
No. 303 1.30 
1.50 
No. 10 8.25 
Fey., Gr., No. 808, Timy.......c00. 2.50 
Small 2.25-2.30 
Medium 2.00 
BEETS 
Citi NA. 1.05 
No. 10 4.50 
Dice’, No. 303 1.00 
No. 2 1.05 
N. 10 4.50 
Wis. Sliced, Fey., No. 303......1.07% 
No. 2% 1.50 
No. 10 5.50 
Dice, Fey., No. 2 
No. 10 4.75 
No. 10 4.50 
1.50 
20 1.70 
30 2.00 
40 2.10 
1.00 
No. 10 5.00 


Cat, Me. 90 
THE CANNING TRADE 


No. 10 4.75 
Fey., Wh., No. 3, 10/0 1.25 
16-18 ct. 1.45 
CARROTS 

East, No. 2, Diced ..........000 1.05-1.10 
No. 10 5.00-5.25 

Texas, Fey., Diced, No. 2............ 1.00 

CORN 

East (New Pack) 

Shoe Peg, Fey., No. 1 1.15 
No. 303 1.60 
No. 2 1.75 

1.55-1.60 

W.K. Gold., Fey., No. 1........1.05-1.10 
No. 303 1,45-1.50 
No. 2 1.60-1.65 

No. 303 1.45-1.50 
No. 2 1.55-1.65 
No. 10 8.50 

Ex. Std., 8 oz. 1.00 
No. 303 1.40-1.45 
No. 2 1.45-1.50 
No. 10 7.75 

Std., 8 oz. 95 
No. 303 1.30 

Std., No. 2 1.371% 

MIDWEST 

Co. Gent. W.K. Fey., No. 303....1.60 

Gold., W.K. Fey., 8 
No. 1 1.15 
No. 303 1.55 
No. 2 1.65-1.70 
No. 10 8.75-9.00 

No. 1 1.10 
No. 303 1.50-1.55 
No. 2 1.60-1.70 
No. 10 8.50-9.00 

Ex. Std., No. 303 1.30 
No. 2 1.45 
No. 10 7.50 

Std. Nominal 

PEAS 

MIpWEsT ALASKAS 

Fey., 2 sv., No. 2 2.50 
No. 2 1.75 
No. 10 8.75 

No. 2 1.55 
No. 10 7.50 

Ex. 4 sv. No. 1.35 

Nominal 

MIDWEST SWEETS 

No. 303 1.65 
No. 2 1.75 
No. 10 8.75 

4 sv., No. 303 1.50 
No. 2 1.65 
No. 10 8.25 

No. 2 

Fey., Ung., 

1.40 
5 and 6 sv., No. 1.35 

4 sv. 1.30 

MARYLAND ALASKAS, (New Pack) 

Ex. Std., Ungraded, 

1.25-1.30 
No. 10 7.00-7.25 
2 sv., No. 303 1.60 
No. 2 1.75-1.85 

3 sv., 8 oz. -90 
No. 1 1.00 
No. 303 1.35 

No. 2 1.45 
No. 10 7.50 

Std., Ungraded, 8 -75-.80 
No. 303 1.20-1.30 
No. 2 1.25-1.35 
No. 10 7.25 

MARYLAND SwEEts, (New Pack) 

Fey., Ungraded, 8 02. 
No. 303 1.60 


Ex. Std., Ungraded 8 02. 


No. 303 1.35 
No. 2 1.40 
Std., Ungraded, No. 303 ........1.20 
No. 2 1.30 
No. 10 6.50 


New York SWEETS 
Fey., 1 and 2 sv., No. 308............2.45 
No. 2 2.70 
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5 sv., No. 303 1.50 
No. 2 1.65 
No. 10 8.25 
POTATOES, Sweet 
Md., Fey., Sy., No. 3, Sq. .......... 2.10 
No. 2% 2.20 
No. 3 Vac. 1.92% 
Texas, Fey., Sy., Ne. 2 1.70 
No. 2% 1.95 
No. 10 7.75 
PUMPKIN 
East, Fey., No. 2%......... Withdrawn 
No. 2% 1.45 
No. 10 4.50 
Midwest, Fancy, No. 2 ......sc0 1.25 
No. 2% 1.50 
No. 10 5.00-5.25 
SAUERKRAUT 
Midwest, Fey., 1.20-1.25 
4.05-4.15 
SPINACH 
No. 1.90 
No. 10 6.75-7.00 
Calif. Fey., No. 2 1.35 
No. 2% 1.60 
No. 10 5.00 
TOMATOES 
Tri-States, Ex. Std., 
1.30-1.35 
No. 2 1.45-1.55 
No. 2% 2.10-2.25 
No. 10 7.50-8.00 
Std., No. 1 1.00-1.05 
No 303 1.30-1.35 
No. 2 1.35-1.45 
No. 2% 2.00-2.10 
No. 10 6.75-7.00 
Midwest, Fey., No. 1.20 
No. 2 2.00 
No. 10 9.50 


No. 214, Fey., 


Ex. Std., No. 1 1.10 
No. 2 1.75 
No. 2% 2.40-2.45 
No. 10 7.50 

Std., No. 1 1.05 
No. 303 1.40 
No. 2 1.50 
No. 2% 2.25 
No. 10 7.50-8.00 

No. 2% 2.80 

1.50-1.60 
No. 10 7.50 

Calif., Fey., Wh., No. 1...... 1.65-1.75 
No. 2%4 2.55-2.60 
No. 10 9.50-9.75 

No. 10 8.50 

Std., No. 2% 2.15 
No. 10 7.50 

TOMATO CATSUP 

Md., Fey., 14 02. Nominal 

No. 10 11.50 

Mid-West, Fey., 14 oz. ........ 1.85-1.95 
No. 10 12.00 

No. 10 10.50 


TOMATO PUREE 
N. Y., Fey., 1.045, No. 2 ...ccccsccl.80 


1.05, No. 2 1.45 
No. 2% 1.80 
Indiana, Fey., 1.045, No. 1.......... 1.00 
No. 2 1.50 
No. 10 7.50 
Calif., Fey., 1.045, No. 2%4..2.10-2.15 
No. 10 7.50 
Fey., 1.06, No. 2.30-2.35 
No. 10 9.50-10.00 
FRUITS 
APPLES 

No. 2 1.85 
No. 10 9.50 
Nominal 

APPLE SAUCE (New Pack) 

No. 2 1.65 
No. 10 7.60 

N. Y¥., Fey., No. 1.40-1.50 
No. 2 1.60-1.65 
No. 10 7.50 


No. 303 1.30 
No. 2 1.45 
No. 10 6.85 

APRICOTS 

Halves, Fey., No. 3.25 

Chodee, No. 2.90-3.00 

Std., No. 2% 2.50 

CHERRIES 

RG, Water, 2.05-2.10 


Calif., R.A., Fey., No. 2%4..3.65-3.70 


Choice 3.25 
Standard 3.00 
FRUIT COCKTAIL 
Calif., Fey., 8 02. 
No. 2% 3.50 
No. 10 11.75-12.00 
PEARS 
N.W., Bart., Fey., No. 2%......... 4.65 
No. 10 16.50 
Choice, 8 oz. 1.50 
No. 1 T 2.55-2.60 
4.10-4.20 
No. 10 14.85 
Std., No. 1 T 2.40 
No. 2% 3.65-3.80 
No. 10 13.50 
PEACHES 
Choice, No. 2%4 1002.75 
PINEAPPLE 
Withdrawn 
JUICES 
APPLE 
46 oz., Tin 2.50 
CITRUS, BLENDED 
Fla., No. 2 1.47% 
46 oz. 3.45 
GRAPEFRUIT 
ORANGE 
Calif, No. 2 .Withdrawn 
Withdrawn 
PINEAPPLE 
” Fey., No. 2 1.35 
46 oz. 3.25 
No. 10 6.50 
TOMATO 
Md., Fey.. No. 2 1.15 
46 oz. 2.35-2.40 
46 oz. 2.50 
No. 10 4.80 
46 oz. 2.30-2.50 
N. J.. Fey.. No. 2 ........ 1.20 
46 oz. 2.60 
46 oz. 2.50 
No. 10 4.75 
FISH 
OYSTERS 
Gulf, 4%4 oz. 3.85 
6% oz. 5.25 
SALMON—Per CAsE 
Alaska, Red, No. 31.00 
%’s 19.00 
15.00 
11.50-12.00 
20.00-21.00 
SARDINES—Per Case 
Maine, % Oil 5.50 
Cal. 1 Ib. Ovals with 
6.25 
SHRIMP 
4.25-4.35 
Large 4.65-4.75 
Jumbo 4.85-5.00 
TUNA—PER CASE 
Calif., Fey., White Albacore 
’s 15.00-15.50 
Std., 14.50 
Chunks & 12.50 
Grated 11.25 
Fey., Light meat 14’s........13.25-13.50 
12.50 
Chunks & 11.50 
Grated 10.50 
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CALENDAR OF EVENTS 


NOVEMBER 10, 1950—Fall Meeting, 
Ozark Canners Association, Ward Hotel, 
Fort Smith Ark. 


NOVEMBER 13-14, 1950—46th An- 
nual Convention, Wisconsin Canners 
Association, Schroeder Hotel, Milwaukee, 
Wis. 

NOVEMBER 13-15, 1950 — Annual 
Meeting, Grocery Manufacturers of 
America, Inc., Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, 
New York, N. Y. 


NOVEMBER 15, 1950— 8rd Annual 
Food Processing Meeting, Division of 
Food Science & Technology, N. Y. State 
Experiment Station, Geneva, N. Y. 


NOVEMBER 16-17, 1950 — Annual 
Fall Convention, Indiana Canners Asso- 
ciation, Claypool Hotel, Indianapolis, 
Ind. 


NOVEMBER 17, 1950—Special Con- 
ference Tomato Color Studies, National 
Canners Association, 1133-20th St., 
N.W., Washington, D. C. 


NOVEMBER 20-21, 1950 — Annual 
convention, Pennsylvania Canners Asso- 
ciation, Penn-Harris Hotel, Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania. 


NOVEMBER 20-21, 1950—Fall Meet- 
ing, Michigan Canners_ Association, 
Pantlind Hotel, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


NOVEMBER 20-21, 1950 — 41st An- 
nual Convention, Iowa-Nebraska Can- 
ners Association, Hotel Savery, Des 
Moines, Iowa. 


NOV. 27, 1950—Fall Meeting, Illinois 
Canners Association, Bismarck Hotel, 
Chicago, Illinois. 

DECEMBER 3-7, 1950 — Mid-Year 
Meeting, Super Market Institute, Sham- 
rock Hotel, Houston, Texas. 


DECEMBER 4, 1950—Annual Meet- 
ing, Maine Canners Association, Fal- 
mouth Hotel, Portland, Maine. 


DECEMBER 4-6, 1950—Annual Meet- 
ing, Canned Foods Association of On- 
tario, Royal York Hotel, Toronto, Ont., 
Canada. 


DECEMBER 5-6, 1950—Annual Con- 
vention, Tri-State Packers Association, 
Chalfonte-Haddon Hall Hotel, Atlantic 
City, N. J. 

DECEMBER 7-8, 1950—65th Annual 
Meeting, Association of New York State 


Canners, Inc., Statler Hotel, Buffalo, 
N.Y. 


DECEMBER 7-8, 1950—Annual Meet- 
ing, Georgia Canners Association, De- 
Soto Hotel, Atlanta, Ga. 


DECEMBER 12, 1950—44th Annual 
Meeting, Minnesota Canners Association, 
Radison Hotel, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 

DECEMBER 12-138, 1950 — Annual 
Convention, Ohio Canners Association, 
Deschler-Wallick Hotel, Columbus, Ohio. 
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JANUARY 8-10, 1951—Annual Pro- 
cessors Fieldmen’s Conference, Michigan 
State College, East Lansing, Mich. 


JANUARY 11-12, 1951—Annual Fruit 
& Vegetable Sample Cutting, Canners 
League of California, Hotel Fairmont, 
San Francisco, Calif. 


FEBRUARY 1-2, 1951—48rd Annual 
Convention, Ozark Canners Association, 
Colonial Hotel, Springfield, Mo. 


FEBRUARY 12-13, 1951 — Annual 
meeting, Canadian Food Processors Asso- 
ciation, Ritz-Carlton Hotel, Montreal, 
P. Q., Canada. 


FEBRUARY 15-17, 1951 — Annual 
Convention & Exhibit, National-Ameri- 
can Wholesale Grocers Association, 


‘Drake Hotel, Chicago, Illinois. 


FEBRUARY 17-20, 1951—Annual Ex- 
hibit, Canning Machinery & Supplies 
Association, Stevens Hotel, Chicago, III. 


FEBRUARY 17-20, 1951 — Annual 
Convention, National Canners Associa- 
tion, Stevens Hotel, Chicago, Il. 


FEBRUARY 17-20, 1951 — Annual 
Meeting, Cooperative Food Distributors 
of America, Sheraton Hotel, Chicago, Il. 


FEBRUARY 17-20, 1951 — Annual 
Convention, National Retailer Owned 
Grocers, Inc., Sheraton Hotel, Chicago, 
Ill. 


FEBRUARY 18-20, 1951 — Annual 
Convention, National Food Brokers Asso- 
ciation, Chicago, 


FEBRUARY 27-MARCH 2, 1951—An- 
nual Convention, National Frozen Food 
Industry, San Francisco, Calif. 


MARCH 12-14, 1951—Annual Meet- 
ing, Northwest Canners Association, 
Davenport Hotel, Spokane, Wash. 


MARCH 19-20, 1951—Annual Meeting, 
Canners League of California, Hotel 
Biltmore, Santa Barbara, Calif. 


APRIL 22-25, 1951—59th Annual Con- 
vention, U. S. Wholesale Grocers Asso- 
ciation, Miami Beach, Fla. 


MAY 13-17, 1951—14th Annual Con- 
vention, Super Market Institute, Stevens 
Hotel, Chicago, Illinois. 


OPEN NEW WAREHOUSE 


Manhattan Grocery Company, retailer- 
owned wholesale grocery company 
formed in 1904, opened its new modern 
streamlined wholesale grocery plant at 
Maspeth, New York suburb, this week. 
David Wald, manager for the co-op, was 
host to the trade at a celebration held 
at the new plant on October 22. 


THE CANNING TRADE 


WEST COAST NOTES 


WELLMAN, PECK EXPANSION 


Wellman, Peck & Co., manufacturing 
and wholesale grocers of San Francisco, 
Calif., the centennial of whose founding 
was observed last year, have purchased 
a site at San Jose, Calif., for the erection 
of a $250,000 plant. The expansion has 
been made necessary by the great growth 
of business on the San Francisco Penin- 
sula. 


HUNT SALES UP 


Hunt Foods, Inc., Fontana, Calif., re- 
port that sales for the quarter ended 
August 31 amounted to $14,921,202, com- 
pared with $12,783,481 in the correspond- 
ing quarter last year and_ with 
$12,950,461 in the previous quarter this 
year. 


NEW AD REP 


Crown Products Co., of San Francisco 
and Los Angeles, packers of Lady’s 
Choice brand of food products, including 
canned fruits and vegetables, has ap- 
pointed Walter McCreery, Inc., as its 
advertising representatives. 


FROZEN FOOD DAY 


Frozen Food Day was observed re- 
cently at the weekly luncheon of the 
San Francisco Advertising Club at the 
historic Palace Hotel, San Francisco, 
Calif. The guest speaker, Alvin W. 
Langfield, president of Frozen Food Dis- 
tributors, Inc., spoke on the _ subject 
“Frozen Food Waits on Advertising.” 


CANNERS ON FARM BUREAU 
PROGRAM 


The California Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion will hold a five-day convention at 
Berkeley, beginning November 12, this 
to be its 32nd annual event. There will 
be 15 separate departmental and group 
meetings, with more than 100 speakers, 
including prominent canners and food 
distributors, in addition to growers. 


PARROTT GETS NEW ACCOUNTS 


Parrott & Co., San Francisco, Calif, 
announce that they have been appointed 
exclusive distributors in California for 
the Mann Bros. Canning Company, can- 
ners of citrus fruits, with plant head- 
quarters at Lakeland, Florida. This 
pioneer brokerage firm has also been 
made distributors in California for the 
products of the Del-Sea Packing Co. 
canners of minced sea clams, clam chow- 
der and clam soup, with a plant in New 
Jersey. 
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